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Editorial Comment 





In a New Role 


The California Teachers’ Association greets you! The plan 
of having an educational journal of our own is now an accom- 
plished fact; the ideal has passed into the real. Pursuant to 
the recommendation of the Committee on Affiliation that “a 
high-class educational monthly journal” be established by the 
association, the Board of Directors, on January 9, 1909, pur- 
chased this paper. Thus it becomes the official organ of the 
State Teachers’ Association, and will be sent monthly to 
every member of the Association, as provided in the amended 
articles of incorporation. 


Growth of an Idea 


The plan of a monthly journal under the editorship of the 
secretary of the association, was presented by Dr. Morris E. 
Dailey, in his address as president of the association, at Santa 
Cruz, in December of 1907. Dr. Dailey’s suggestion set the 
school people thinking. Linked with the question of a journal 
was the problem of affiliating the several teachers’ associations 
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and other educational organizations of the state. Superintend- 
ent James A. Barr, chairman of the committee on affiliation, « 
sent out a circular of inquiry. The responses from all sec- 
tions of the state pointed clearly to a desire for affiliationyy © 
Everywhere the need of greater unity in educational effort, 
was felt. To assist in realizing this desired oneness, a perma ~ 
nent secretary and a journal were called for. From these 
opinions from the field at large the Committee on Affiliation 
made its report. The Board of Directors endorsed the recom: = 
mendations, a secretary was chosen and a paper was secured. 
Thus the journal in your hand marks an educational sentiment 
which at last finds “a local habitation and a name.” % 


» 
Oa 


A Cheering Prospect 


There would seem to be little doubt that the widespread > 
desire for affiliation will soon lead to the formation and ads. 
ceptance of a practicable plan for such affiliation. There is 
today a greater degree of kindly feeling and trustful sympathy 
among the several teachers’ associations of the state than ever 
before. There is a pronounced and growing sentiment in 
favor of union. In this issue of the journal Dr. E. C. Moore 
makes a plea for affiliation and outlines a tentative plam for 
its realization. Next month we shall publish the entire report 
of the Committee on Affiliation. In addition to the report, 
Superintendent James A. Barr will prepare an article bearing \ 
on the subject. This matter of affiliation is one of the most 
important problems we have to face during this year. Becatise 
of its great importance, we shall refer to it again and dgain © 
till faith is lost in sight. Organized, systematic effort of all 
the educational forces of the state means something worth. 
while, something worth fighting for. This sentiment of union, 
is an inspiring ideal, an ideal that shall thrill its way ortie ” 
to the heart of every teacher in our state. There are many 
who have already set up the standards. The future is bright 
with promise. e's 
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Your Assistance, Please 


The editor will be pardoned a personal word. The task of 
an editor, under the most favorable conditions, is not an easy 
one. It was hoped by the Board of Directors that arrangements 
might be made so that the secretary and editor should give 
his entire time to the work of the Association. The plans to- 
ward this end failed, however, and the editor undertakes the 
work in connection with his regular duties as a school 
principal. That the association is going on to success in the 
desire to establish a clean, strong professional journal there 
can be no doubt. The teachers of the state have spoken in no 
uncertain voice—they demand a journal that shall adequately 
meet their needs. The editor will do his part as far as time 
and energy will permit. The great body of teachers through- 
out the state 








captains and privates in the army of education— 
must help. This assistance is indispensable. There must be no 
aloofness, no destructive criticism, if this venture is to reap 
the fullest measure of success. Let us work together to make 
a journal that shall stand for something; a journal with a 
policy ; a journal that shall tend to unify and thus render more 
effective the efforts of all the educational forces of the state. 


* * * x 
A Good Meeting 


Our annual gathering during the last week of the old year 
was a source of genuine pleasure and profit. Old San Jose did 
herself proud in welcoming and caring for the hosts of edu- 
cation. To be sure, there was a little oversight once or twice 
on someone’s part about turning on the heat; but the warmth 
of the hearts of the San Joseans soon proved a sufficient 
recompense and a delight. The meeting was a great one—not 
in numbers alone—but great in the educational and social 
treats presented. It is not necessary to rehearse the program 
here. From time to time throughout the year our pages will 
present the most fruitful portions. The meeting will pass into 
history as one of the most profitable sessions of the California 
Teachers’ Association. 
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The Keynote of the Meeting 


Educational meetings come and go. We have attended 
many. But never before was there so clear a tone running 
through all the addresses and discussions. Linking school 
work up with life was the recurrent chord which harmonized 
the parts and made of the meeting one great whole. There 
was a conspicuous absence of technical discussions, attention 
being centered on the great fundamental problem of render- 
ing education more truly effective in life. The keynote of 
the meeting was struck early by Superintendent Frank F. 
Bunker in his paper before the Council. This paper is our 
leader for this issue. If you want the spirit of the San Jose 
meeting in brief compass, read this paper. If you were pres- 
ent at the Council meeting when it was presented, read it 
again. It grows better every time. Most earnestly do we 
commend it, especially to every high school teacher in the 


State. 
* * * * 


Another Good Man Gone Wrong 


And the man who was principally responsible for this great, 
successful meeting has left the ranks. What a shame that the 
inadequate material recompense of a school man compels him 
to take thought for the future! To a school man with a family, 
with no anchor to windward, the prospect is anything but 
inviting. And when the choice comes between ministering to 
the public, and guarding one’s family against that day when 
efficient service can no longer be rendered, we may regret 
though we cannot censure a decision adverse to the schools. 
The editor has a very kindly feeling toward Ex-Superintend- 
ent Fred T. Moore, and takes this opportunity of expressing 
his appreciation. As an able administrator, sympathetic friend, 
good counselor and all-round gentleman, Fred T. Moore has 
no superior. We shall miss him in the educational field, but 


may success attend him. 
o.6;e'¢ 


A State Pension Law 


This topic makes a natural transition from the foregoing 
one. Assemblyman Grove L. Johnson of Sacramento has 
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introduced a bill into the Legislature providing for an annual 
pension of five hundred dollars for teachers seventy years of 
age, who have served at least fifteen years in the school of the 
state. A step in the right direction. But reducing the age 
limit to sixty and increasing the period of service to twenty 
would probably be better. There is an aspect of pensioning 
teachers which is frequently overlooked. Not many teachers 
over sixty years of age can render efficient service. Their 
retirement under pay would not only be an act of justice to 
them, but it would also prove a distinct benefit to the children 
relieved from their instruction. The objective in education is 
the child. Any plan that will render certain the retirement 
of teachers who have passed the permanent fatigue point is 
justifiable and necessary as a safeguard to the best interests 
of childhood. The framing of an adequate state pension bill 
requires careful consideration from many angles. Such a bill 
may not be passed at the present session of the Legislature. 
Perhaps public opinion is not quite ready to sanction it. It 
should be and will be one of the objectives of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association, during the next two years. 


L. E. ARMSTRONG. 





A BIT OF ADVICE 
Captain Jack Crawford. 
When a bit of sunshine hits ye 

After passin’ of a cloud, 
When a fit of laughter gits ye 

And your spine is feelin’ proud, 
Don’t fergit to up and fling it 

At a soul that’s feeling blue, 
For the minet that ye sling it 
It’s a boomerang to you. 
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A PLEA FOR AFFILIATION. 


By Dr. E. C. Moore, City Superintendent of Schools 
Los Angeles 


It is everywhere admitted that the teachers of this state 
should be more closely affiliated for the furthering of the com- 
mon cause of education. Every man is a defender of his own 
occupation. Every teacher is, in a peculiar sense, a defender 
and promoter of public education. No other person in the 
community is sponsor for it in the same degree. No one else 
is thinking about it and working at it early and late as the 
teacher is. There are about 10,000 teachers in this state, each 
one in his own community, and, working all together, they are 
responsible for the educational sentiment and the educational 
condition of California. I do not mean that no one else cares 
for it or has its welfare at heart. I do mean that the teachers 
are the captains of its guard, that they are they who marshal 
its host. 

The interests of all the teachers of the state are common. 
Our responsibility is a common one; yet we do not work to- 
gether. We have no common organization, no common delib- 
eration, and no common action for advancing the cause or the 
conditions to whose service we have dedicated our lives. The 
teachers of Northern California are associated together, five 
or six hundred of them. The teachers of Southern California 
have an association, with a membership of about 3,000, and the 
State Teachers’ Association numbers about 3,500 more. Many 
people, of late, have been urging the necessity of federating 
these three great bodies of teachers. And federated or affili- 
ated they must be if we are to serve the people of the State 
of California and the cause of education as we should. 

But they can never be federated on the basis of member- 
ship. The teachers of Southern California cannot join the 
State Association, neither can the teachers of Northern Cali- 
fornia merge their association in it. The interests of educa- 
tion demand that each of these organizations continue, and 
that they hold separate meetings. There were 3,500 people 
at the San Jose meeting. There were 3,000 teachers at the 
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Los Angeles meeting, the week before. Suppose that next 
year one meeting were to be held in Los Angeles. Perhaps a 
thousand people would come down from the State Teachers’ 
Association, and 3,000 would come from the Southern Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association, or 4,000-in all. Which is the 
better plan educationally, two meetings with 6,500 people or 
one meeting with 4,000 people to participate in its benefits? 
It is plain that the associations cannot federate on the basis 
of membership. They must federate on the basis of repre- 
sentation. Why not organize a California Council of Educa- 
tion, made up of the president and secretary and one repre- 
sentative for every two hundred members in each association ¢ 
This body should hold its annual meeting, now in conjunc- 
tion with the Northern Association, next year with the State 
Association, and next with the Southern Association. It 
should be the permanent committee on legislation of the 
teachers of California. It should, as soon as possible, take 
over “The Sierra Educational News” and make it the organ 
of the entire teaching body of the state. It should deliberate 
upon educational questions, lead in educational movements, 
formulate educational policies, and initiate educational reforms. 
It should be a working body, and its membership from each 
association should be designated by the president of that 
association, not selected by vote of its members on the basis 
of popularity, or for ornamental reasons. That there may be 
continuity in its activities, these representatives should serve 
for three years. Such a central council will bind together the 
educational activities of the state, and will bring the whole 
strength of the educational army to bear upon whatever things 
are worth fighting for, for the advancement of the educational 
service of California. 
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HUMANIZING THE CONTENT OF HIGH SCHOOL 
SUBJECTS. 


Presented by Frank F. Bunker, City Superintendent of 
Schools, Berkeley 


As one surveys the history of intellectual activity he finds 
running throughout its entire extent in time a notable and 
striking tendency to reduce the conclusions of men every- 
where to definite and related aggregates. The undigested, un- 
related and contradictory observations, opinions and fancies 
of one period are taken in later periods, sifted, checked up 
and thrown in with the other facts more recently discovered, 
classified and fashioned into harmonious wholes called sci- 
ences. The beginnings of every science are enshrouded in a 
neublae of odd fancies, curious superstitions, crude observa- 
tions and cruder reasonings. Each successive period of intel- 
lectual activity in turn focuses upon this jumble of concep- 
tions and seeks to evolve a series of generalizations which will 
harmonize the whole of accepted fact. For ages this harmon- 
izing process has been at work. in consequence of which our 
sciences as now formulated are the product of centuries of 
critical examination, experimentation and reflection. 

- Naturally this gigantic task fell to the lot of the people’ 
who were schooled in the lore of the past. Upon them prim- 
arily rested the responsibility for bringing order and system 

out of this chaos of ideas. The story of their successive at- 

tempts to solve their problem and complete their task is a 

thrilling one, and the hesitating progress and gain which they 

made illustrates the slowness which is attendant upon intel- 
lectual advance and enlightenment. The men who undertook 
these tasks were not statesmen, politicians nor busy men of 
affairs, for the time of such men were too much engrossed 
with the daily routine of duties having to do with their 
vocations to give them that leisure which is necessary 
to meditation and reflection. The only people having 
the requisite education and the leisure time were those 
associated with the schools. In the course of events, 
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therefore, very naturally it became the absorbing interest 
of those engaged in teaching to spend a residium of 
their time in the process of evolving generalizations 
out of the stored-up wisdom of earlier periods. Such 
men came to be called “scholars”; primarily because they 
were connected with the schools, and because of their interest 
in ferreting out the laws and principles suggested by the mass 
of ideas, the term later came to be used in a broader sense to 
apply to those who occupy themselves with the task of mas- 
tering and harmonizing unrelated fact. The attention of 
these men, in consequence of their interest, was diverted from 
the life which is comprised in the daily round of responsibili- 
ties and duties. Their interests turned from the world of the 
objective to the world of the subjective. 

The instruction which they gave in their schools likewise 
was determined by these interests. Instead of seeking to ac- 
quaint their pupils and disciples with the knowledge of the 
world in which they lived and the environment in which they 
were forced to work out their destiny, they directed the at- 
tention of their followers to the world of ideas. Neither was 
there for many centuries any attempt at bridging the wide 
chasm between the world of things and this world of ideas. 
Ideas were of value because they helped to suggest other ideas 
and not because they had any bearing whatsoever upon life 
or the problem of living or upon the many relationships in 
which the individual of necessity found himself. Moreover, 
be expected to be other that in line with the interest of these 
scholars. Instead of embodying a series of suggestions as to 
how principles and laws and generalizations which were being 
evolved by these master minds could be applied to life and to 
living, these texts had nothing whatsoever to do with appli- 
cations to such matters. They contained merely a series of 
general principles abstractly stated. As the refining process 
continued in the school and was applied more and more to 
the text-book, these texts became highly logical, systematic 
and formal. And even the concrete data out of which orig- 
inally the generalizations were fashioned was squeezed out 
by this refining process, leaving as the highest work of art at 
the hand of the “scholar” a dry, juiceless and highly system- 
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atized body of nicely concatenated generalities. All of our 
sciences have passed or are passing through essentially the 
same process. The only difference is a difference in degree 
rather than in kind. Mathematics is a case in point of a sci- 
ence which has reached the absolute; meteorology, on the 
other hand, is still in the unrelated, undigested state to which 
I have referred. In the latter instance so far, only a few prin- 
ciples have been enunciated, but as time goes by undoubtedly 
it likewise will take the course which the other sciences are 
taking. 

Our schools at the present time, despite the stimulus of the 
so-called “new education”, are still dominated by the point of 
view of the “scholar”; and his ideals are everywhere found to 
be the more or less well recognized ideals of the school. Our 
text-books, too, while they are greatly improved in many par- 
ticulars, yet as to their content they embody essentially the same 
as that of the older texts, for they are still made up of logically 
arranged, nicely articulated bodies of abstract generalizations. 
The time of the students in the schools, too, is occupied to a 
very considerable degree with the attempt to acquire a mas- 
tery of other people’s ideas and other people’s conclusions in 
the particular field in which they happen to be working. Even 
now in our high schools up and down the state our students 
are memorizing formulae, they are working out experiments 
in the laboratory, they are mouthing over rules and_laws and 
principles. (he school now, as of yore, is isolated from the 
world and not a part of the life of it}} Our students are gain- 
ing ideas in order that they may gain other ideas, in order 
that they may rise to a conception of the principles abstractly 
stated, but as to applying these ideas or principles to the situ- 
ations which obtain around about every one of them and 
which would naturally help them in gaining a mastery over 
their environment, little or no attempt is being made. As of 
yore, our schools are dealing with the abstract and subjective 
rather than with the concrete and objective; our students are 
dealing with other people’s ideas; not with their own. 

Teachers and educational leaders who think about the ques- 

| tion of applying the knowledge of the school to the every day 


| affairs in which the student finds himself, if they think about 
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the problem at all, feel that somehow the student will make 
his own application, and that all that is needed is to store his 
mind with principles and generalizations. Step into the uni- 
versity and you find the professors dealing with laws and gen- 
eralizations logically organized and nicely articulated. Go 
into the high school and you find the same worshipful attitude 
toward these abstractions—the principles of physics, of chem- 
istry, of biology, of mathematics, of literary criticism and what 
not! They are even trying to make a science out of history in 
order to get more principles to teach. 

I have no difficulty in apprehending the rules of my German 
grammar, but I cannot apply them. Students can master the 
demonstrations of a dozen text-book theorems in geometry 
more easily than they can solve one original. We have all 
been taught the principle of air pressure, and without doubt 
we can state it in correct text-book language, but how many 
of us see that it is air pressure that makes it possible for a 
horse to swallow a mouthful of water, or that it is air pressure 
which causes the moisture in the earth to rise to the surface, 
or that it is air pressure which accounts for the presence of 
sewer odors just before a storm, or that in-the construction of 
the great tunnel under the Hudson it was air pressure which 
kept the bottom of the river from falling in on the workmen? 
As students, each one of us studied about levers and learned 
that there were three classes. The first class, the second class 
and the third class. Yet how many of us ever realized that 
that principle had anything to do with life and that when we 
step, lift our arm, bend our back, sit down, stand up, walk, 
we exemplify the principle abstractly stated in our texts under 
the heading “levers.” In my freshman days at college I spent 
a considerable time in the laboratory working on the surface 
tension of liquids. When examination time came I was asked 
to explain why rubbing alcohol on a grease spot on my best 
coat would take out the grease. I racked my brains for a prin- 
ciple to help me in explaining this simple process. I finally 
turned in the answer that it must be like rubbing St. Jacob's 
oil on one’s knee joints for the rheumatism—it was all in the 
rubbing. Later I found that the true explanation lay in the 
fact that the alcohol traveled about through the fibers of the 
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garment and lessened the surface tension of the grease. It is 
easy for the human mind to apprehend the abstract statement 
of a principle, but a very difficult thing to apply that principle 
constructively to a concrete situation. It is easy to get ideas 
and likewise it is easy to use them in the particular setting in 
which they were apprehended; it is another and a very much 
more difficult matter to break up one’s ideas and use them in 
new settings and in new combinations. The moment we leave 
the beaten path in our thinking we begin stumbling about like 
babes. That is the reason why children do such good work 
in one phase of arithmetic and so poorly in another. That is 
the reason why the college student when told to write a crit- 
ique on Ruskin first reads all that the reviewers have said 
about him. That is the reason why we are all afraid to ex- 
press an opinion of a picture until we have heard it discussed 
by others. In short, that is the reason why there are so many 
followers in the world and so few leaders—because the con- 
structive power of the human mind is weak. 

Yet the world is dealing with grease spots and the getting 
rid of them, not with the surface tension of liquids. It is try- 
ing to solve the problem of the disposal of the city’s sewage 
and is not fussing with the principle of air pressure. It is try- 
ing to make people get a “move on” and not mouthing over 
the laws of levers. True, I understand that by knowing the 
-laws of atmospheric pressure some device might be suggested 
which would solve the matter of sewage contamination. I 
can see that an understanding of the laws governing immun- 
ity from disease is leading to a more enlightened practice of 
medicine. I understand perfectly that the laws governing 
chemical action, electrical discharge and what not are put to 
great use in the world of applied science. Principles illum- 
inate practice and make it rational. Principles are all right; 
we must have them, but we want them because of their utility 
in solving the problems which need to be solved, and we want 
them,apprehended in the light of their application and not di- 
vorced therefrom. 

Yet, my good friends of the university and of the high school 
rarely get any further than the abstract statement of the prin- 
ciple. They appear to hold that application to life is either 
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of little concern or else that the human mind will make the 
transition from the unreal and artificial application of the text 
to the real ones of life without aid. If my contention that the 
constructive power of the mind is weak then it follows that if 
a given connection be linked up between a principle and its 
application the only sure plan is to see to it in the school room 
that that association be established. In this I believe there is 
a profound pedagogical dictum and one which deserves much 
thought in the work of our schools. 

There are two evil consequences growing out of this method 
of the schools: First, the young man and woman are bodily 
removed from out the life which he or she has to live. At 
six years of age a fairy comes by, or shall I say an imp, waves 
her magic wand, and behold, the child is caught up and sat 
down in a world filled with ideas, and principles, and general- 
izations. For sixteen years, and during these precious for- 
mative years the child is turned over to the “scholar” and the 
pedant, at the end of which time back he comes to this rough 
and tumble world with an air of superiority—the impotent 
superiority of the ascetic who removes himself from out the 
throng lest he soil his skirts; or else he finds himself weak and 
helpless at the beginning of the struggle, for while he is pro- 
vided with weapons, he has never learned to use them in the 
kind of a conflict he now must needs enter. 

In the second place, this method of the schools works out 
badly because of the reaction on the student himself. After 
the long grind during which his attention is centered upon the 
forms and husks of knowledge, he grows weary and disgusted. 
He has a feeling that things are not right, but he does not 
know wherein he can make them right. He detests his mathe- 
matics, his physics, his chemistry, his Latin, and when his 
college term is ended or his high school work completed he 
takes himself out to the middle of the campus and there he 
builds him a funeral pyre upon which he heaps his text-books. 
He applies the match, and while the now useless texts crumble 
to ashes he shouts and dances about in frenzied and savage 
glee. Then, too, the so-called knowledge which he acquires in 
the school and which is crammed into his mind that he may 
pass an examination, is speedily and quickly forgotten, not 
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because this information is worthless information, indeed, it is 
very valuable, but simply because it has never been linked up 
with the real situations in life with which he deals. He does 
not see the thread of connection nor the line of application, so 
to him it is worthless. The things that he does remember, 
however, and that become a part of his life, a part of his 
equipment, and, indeed, his stock in trade, are the ideas and 
conceptions and generalizations which he himself fashions out 
of his own concrete experiences. These are the things that 
stand by him and that become part and parcel of himself. 
You will observe both my criticism upon the work of our 
high school and likewise the direction of my constructive sug- 
gestions. To make these specific, take the courses in drawing 
and art which are being given in our high schools today. They 
are academic, they are formal, they are lifeless. No connection 
is made in the student’s mind with the thing that he draws and 
the thing in life. At the beginning of his course many exer- 
cises are given with a view to developing accuracy and a 
knowledge of the use of certain tools. These are mere exer- 
cises without intrinsic value and without any precipitate what- 
soever. They are exactly analogous to the exercises which 
were given by manual training enthusiasts ten years ago, in 
themselves of no value but shaped up solely that thereby a 
given student might gain accuracy and a familiarity with tools: 
Progressive manual training people, however, have long since 
discarded this idea.. They recognize that the motive which 
actuates a given student is a very considerable factor in secur- 
ing even that accuracy which is so much desired. In conse- 
quence of which a pupil is given immediately the problem of 
making some real thing in which he is interested and which 
has a value to him. This object is selected unknown to the 
pupil because of its lack of complexity and because, in order 
to construct it the student must use certain tools and fashion 
certain lines and construct certain joints which the teacher has 
planned, all of which work must conform to certain standards 
of accuracy and workmanship. In the drawing it would be an 
easy matter to select from various figures of historical orna- 
ment those simple exercises which are adapted to the securing 
of the desired accuracy and also familiarity with the use of the 
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tools considered necessary. The advantage herein would lie 
in the fact that the pupil brings to his work a motive based 
upon interest, for he realizes that he is dealing with a real 
thing, that it has had a real use in the world and that it like- 
wise can be put to further real uses. Again, with respect to an- 
other phase of work in drawing and art: In what high school 
in the state will you find, in consequence of its course in these 
subjects that the student gains any conception of art as re- 
lated to his own surroundings or his own life and in his own 
home? When a young man or young woman completes such 
a course in the high school he should thereby have acquired a 
better taste in such matters, as tinting the walls of his own 
home, selecting the rugs and carpets, hanging a picture; se- 
lecting his furniture, his book case, his mantel; determining 
the color and ornamentation of his electric light fixtures and 
likewise exercising better taste in the other little details which 
go to make a home attractive, tasteful and artistically ar- 
ranged. And yet in the high schools up and down the state 
you seldom hear any mention made of these matters, and if 
when by chance such considerations are called to mind they 
are brought in only incidentally. The schools are too busy 
working out their twenty-two plates in mechanical drawing 
and enunciating their ten principles of freehand drawing to 
give time to establishing the connection between the principles 
of art and life in the home. In short, this formal academic 
treatment of such a subject as art renders it useless and with- 
out contribution except in a very meager way to the enrich- 
ment of the mental content of the student himself. And what- 
ever taste along these lines he does succeed in acquiring comes 
not from the school but from the individual’s own environ- 
ment. If that early environment be crude and coarse, as was 
that of many of us, we find ourselves lacking in many of these 
particulars, for the schools have not made them up to us. 
Again, take the subject of physics as another illustration of 
what I mean by humanizing our high school subjects. A few 
years ago it was taught solely from the text book. A few bits 
of apparatus were on hand to illustrate to the student, or rather 
to make concrete to the student certain of the principles 
enunciated. Within the past years a great change has swept 
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over the country with respect to the teaching of this and kin- 
dred sciences. Elaborate and expensive laboratories have been 
constructed and equipped with expensive apparatus in order 
that the pupil might gain a firmer grasp on the fundamental 
truths of the subject through the so-called method of discov- 
ery. But here again I wish to point out that while the method 
of instruction has changed there is little or no change in the 
content. Neither does the teaching of this and kindred sub- 
jects by the laboratory method necessarily come any nearer 
linking up these conceptions with the life and environment of 
the student than did the older and more antiquated method of 
the text book. The laboratory method is perhaps an improve- 
ment over the method of the text-book and of the class room 
in this, that it enables the student more quickly and more 
firmly to grasp a given generalization. It offers, however, no 
contribution to that which to my mind is the only real pur- 
pose of the presentation of physics, namely, to show to the 
pupil the part which its principles play in present day life and 
activity. Would it not be vastly better for a teacher, himself 
skilled in the world of affairs in so far as the principle and 
laws and physics obtain, to look over the world and its activ- 
ity together with the student’s own environment and select out 
of such activity and environment a number of specific in- 
stances in which a given principle will apply? Take for in- 
stance any half dozen of the fundamental truths such as air 
pressure, or the surface tension of liquids, or capillarity or os- 
mosis. Approach the study of each from the standpoint of its 
application to the group of instances which have been collated. 
Take in conjunction therewith, whatever of contributary data 
drawn from other fields, as from mathematics, as is necessary 
to the giving of a working knowledge of the principle involved, 
supplementing, if it seems desirable, with a few simple experi- 
ments to illustrate certain theoretical phases of the question 
involved. Would this not be vastly more interesting than the 
present method of procedure in physics and likewise more val- 
uable from the standpoint of enabling the student thereby to 
meet with greater confidence the difficulties and problems 
which his environment presents? A half dozen big funda- 
mental truths of physics worked out in some such fashion as 
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this together with the further step of giving to the student a 
survey of the history of the intellectual activity by which these 
truths were arrived at, and somewhat of a glimpse of the pa- 
ttent earnest endeavor put forth in the formulating of these 
truths would go very far towards meeting the criticism that 
our schools are not preparing for life here and now. 


The teaching of mathematics from the standpoint which I 
am urging perhaps offers a greater difficulty to the high school 
teacher than any other of our traditional subjects, and yet I 
think that this as well as other bodies of knowledge will admit 
of similar treatment. In this connection I desire to discuss two 
points: (1.) That our schools are giving too much mathe- 
matics; (2) That the method employed is unsuited to imma- 
ture minds. 

A survey of the activities having to do with trade shows but 
a limited and elementary use of mathematics. This demand 
requires ability to count, to read and to write numbers; accur- 
acy and rapidity in the four fundamental processes operating 
on integers and fractions; a knowledge of the tables of meas- 
urement which are in common use; ability to reduce such 
tables within three places; a notion of percentage and famili- 
arity with its application to the ordinary affairs within which 
it operates; methods of finding the surface of a few geomet- 
rical figures and the volume of a few solids; and lastly, fa- 
miliarity with the elements of accounting. . This comprises all 
the knowledge of mathematics which a man engaged in the 
general business of trade requires. Neither does the work of 
the engineer draw on this field of mathematics as much as is 
popularly thought. 

On the way from inception to completion every engineering 
project passes through three stages: (1) The conception of 
the project; (2) The placing of the design on paper in the form 
of working drawings; (3) The execution of the work on the 
ground in accordance with the specifications determined upon. 

The first stage involves the study of conditions and through 
the exercise of the creative imagination evolving a project 
which satisfies existing conditions. This stage is pre-eminent- 
ly the domain of experience and creative genius and one in 
which mathematics does not enter. 
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The third stage, that having to do with giving the project 
evolved material form is likewise under no obligation to 
mathematics beyond the use of the foot rule, the measuring 
tape, the straight edge, the level, and the plumb line. It in- 
volves determining the order and routine in which the work 
shall be carried on, the selection of laborers, their provisioning, 
the transportation of materials—in short the work of the con- 
struction of a great engineering project requires administra- 
tive genius of a high order, but it levies no necessary contri- 
bution on mathematics. 

In the second stage, however, through which the project 
passes we find mathematics and science playing an important 
role. Whether it be the building of a skyscraper, a war vessel, 
a bridge, or the construction of a dam the process is the same. 
The nature, direction and intensity of forces both exterior and 
interior acting on the structure must be determined. From 
this there must be deduced a plan such that the resisting forces 
at any point will meet the destructive forces at that point with 
an abundant margin of safety. Such work at first glance would 
seem to necessitate an exhaustive knowledge of the subject of 
mathematics, but I find in the world of affairs that this is not 
so considered. The head of the mining department of the 
Union Iron Works, who contracts to devise and install neces- 
sary machinery at mines told me, in discussing this point, that 
but a limited knowledge of mathematics is necessary ‘for his 
work—an understanding of quadratic equations, a little trig- 
onometry, a little differential calculus, and ability to use logar- 
ithms was all that he ever used. He added that all the math- 
ematics he knew he picked up along with his work. He told 
me the head engineer of the Union Iron Works, a man whom 
he said had a national reputation as an expert in engineering 
work, had no mathematics other than that which he got 
through night study. He said further that the men who are 
in the responsible places in the engineering department and 
are the most useful to the company happen to be men who 
have had no elaborate and exhaustive courses in mathematics. 

Astronomers and mathematic teachers in the high school 
and university are about the only persons who need the elab- 
orate work in technical mathematics now being given. Since 
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the rest of the world seems to get on very well without it, and 
since we are not preparing for either of these callings we can 
well modify the content of our courses in mathematics. 

As to my second point that the method employed in teach- 
ing mathematics is not suited to the immature minds of our 
young people, let me say that already this is being recognized 
by mathematicians themselves. Within recent years there 
have sprung up in both England and America movements 
which bid fair to exert a far-reaching and beneficial influence 
on the teaching of mathematics. In America the term “labor- 
atory method” has been applied to it. The dominating thought 
of the movement is the conviction that a determining test of a 
method of instruction is its fitness to arouse and hold the stud- 
ent’s interest. It recognizes also that mathematics mechanic- 
ally crammed down the throat of the student is of little value. 
The movement which has already spread to France and Ger- 
many is likewise insisting that abstract mathematics be re- 
placed by more concrete and interesting work and work which 
has some direct connection with the student’s own experience, 
his own activity. 

This laboratory method not only criticizes current teaching 
as being too abstract, too remote from the student’s sphere 
of interest, but it also demands a closer correlation of math- 
emetical subjects. It insists that arithmetic, algebra, geom- 
etry, trigonometry should be taught side by side by the same 
teacher to the same pupils, each helping and illuminating the 
other and not “tandem,” as is now generally the custom. 

In this respect France has already taken advanced ground 
in her recent text books in the field of mathematics. 

It insists also upon concrete beginnings and holds the com- 
mon practice of presenting the subject from the outset in its 
finished form to be a grievous pedagogical error. It holds that 
experiment, estimation, approximation, observation, induction, 
intuition, common sense are to have honored places in every 
mathematical class room in which the laboratory method holds 
sway. 

I have not the time to discuss the teaching of history or of 
the languages. Before bringing my paper to a close, however, 
I desire to point out a few topics which the high school of the 
future should in my judgment emphasize, 
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Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon acquiring a mas- 
tery of the English language. The ability to express one’s self 
in terse idiomatic English is a power greatly to be desired. 
To this end freedom in discussion should be encouraged in 
every classroom. My observation in this respect leads me to 
believe that the teacher does most of the talking and the stud- 
ents relatively little. Again, I believe the old-fashioned lit- 
erary and debating society should be revived in the school and 
conducted by the pupils themselves. 


In the sciences that treatment should be given and that con- 
tent selected which develops largeness of view rather than 
narrowness of detail. Astronomy, for instance, should com- 
prise facts about the earth’s beginnings—the nebular theory— 
the fire mist; the sun—its heat and brightness—distance of— 
how measured—shape and size sun spots—eclipses—how the 
sun is photographed and how we know of what materials com- 
prised. 


The moon—size—about lunar craters—about possibility of 
life there — about telescopes — moon’s movements — other 
moons. 


The Planets—The wonderful story of their discovery—how 
their distances are measured—how their movements have been 
determined. 

- Comets and Shooting Stars—Numbers of—distances of— 
how we find what they are made of—The learning to recognize 
a few of the important constellations. 

Geology should give large views of time and views of how 
the ascending orders of plants and animals have been evolved. 

siology should deal not with the technique of histology or of 
the microscope so much as with the natural history of plants 
and animal life and especially of the economic and human 
bearings of such. Geography should treat less of anticlines 
and synclines and weathering and flood plains and coastal 
plains and moraines and till sheets and structural cross sec- 
tions and more of such considerations as the following: 

The study of commercial products from the raw material 
through the various processes of manufacture to the finished 
product, 
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The ways by which these products are transferred by sea 
and land over the world to the consumer. 

The mechanism of trade—banks—credit—clearing houses— 
by which the great masses of products are handled and the 
money in payment for them returned to the producer. 

The comparative study of nations with regard to their pro- 
ductions and their commercial importance in the world as well 
as their need for each other’s markets. 

The economics of industry, which-show the position of man 
in regard to productions, commerce and trade and how they 
are essential to his welfare and his happiness. 

There are likewise many other considerations having to do 
with the individual himself—his health—his business integrity 
—his morality—his ideals—his vocation—all of which contrib- 
ute to preparing him to play a worthy and effective part.in 
human activity, which naturally suggest themselves as fitting 
topics for treatment in our school, but the illustrations which I 
have given will suffice, I think, to express to you the point of 
view which I am urging. 

Last Saturday two college women stood on a street corner 
waiting fora car. Mrs. Richardson said to Mrs. Smith: “When 
you were at Wellesley did you ever learn one practical thing?” 
Mrs. Smith said: “No, I do not think I ever did.” Then Mrs. 
Richardson said: “They tell us that they teach all those ab- 
stract things to discipline the mind. For my part, I wish they 
had disciplined my mind by giving me some domestic science 
ot something else which I could put to some use.” 

A few months ago a young girl applied to the University of 
Nevada for admission. Her mother was dead. Her father was 
a rough miner living back in the mountains and with a brood 
of children all younger than herself. He had saved a little 
money and with this he was sending his eldest girl away to 
school for a‘few terms. The university authorities saw that 
within a short time this girl must return and herself ‘become 
the mother to the motherless children. Instead of giving her 
Latin and Greek and highér mathematics ‘and physics and 
chemistry they arranged a special course for her in cookery, in 
sewing, in nursing, in general reading. The letter which this 
girl wrote to the university people after she had gone back to 
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her mountain home telling of what she had been able to do 
for her father and her brothers and sisters and telling of her 
gratitude for what the university had given her would bring 
tears to the eyes of any reader. 

In these two sharply contrasting incidents is to be found my 
criticism of much of the work of our schools as it is given to- 
day and my plea for their future. 





THE PRESIDENT’S CREED. 
By E. Morris Cox, City Superintendent of Schools, San Rafael. 





The public schools are for the school children. 

The discussions and acts of the California Teachers’ Associ- 
ation should be founded on this principle and the association 
should represent all who accept this as their guiding principle. 

Better salaries, pensions for long service, and better tenure 
for teachers are all needed because they will work toward the 
betterment of the schools. Only on this basis should they be 


advocated. The California Teachers’ Association should urge 
them all. 


* We need organization. The professional clubs, the women’s 
clubs, the men’s clubs and the rest of them are all needed. 
There is great need for an affiliation of them all. There is no 
room for opposition one toward the other, and likewise none 
for the person who incites such a spirit, for such a one is an 
enemy of the schools. We may differ in opinions, but we 
must unite in purpose and all work for the good of the schools. 

The incorporation of the California Teachers’ Association 
placed it on a basis where it can be something more than an 
organization for discussion. A continuous Board of Directors, 
a permanent commitee on legislation and a new plan for affilia- 
ting our educational associations are now working. This year 
will bring forth results from all. The President wants to enlist 
all teachers and make the association representative of all 
school interests. 














SELECTION OF TEACHERS. 


T. L. Heaton, Deputy Superintendent of Schools, 
San Francisco 





In the eyes of the law a trust must be administered solely 
for the interest of the beneficiaries and the trustee is held 
strictly accountable for the careful handling of all properties 
coming into his possession. School boards and school direct- 
ors are trustees, their beneficiaries are the children of the 
community, their funds are the taxes levied upon the property 
of the state, the county and the district. In conscience and 
in law they are bound to administer the trust with the same 
care and attention which they would give to their own private 
business. If they cannot give the necessary time they have 
no business to accept the office. The trust is a sacred one, 
even though the service is without compensation. Willful 
misuse of school funds is a crime; indifference or carelessness 
in its expenditure is criminal negligence. Every dollar must 
be used in giving the children the best preparation for life’s 
struggle. The estate expends vast sums in schools; it can 
rightly expect large returns in good citizens and efficient 
workmen. The character of the return depends upon the 
integrity and intelligence of the trustee. The school is not a 
place for punishing enemies, for rewarding friends, gaining 
wealth, gratifying personal or political ambition. The man 
who misuses his position in any of these ways is morally 
worse than the highwayman or the defaulter, for he robs 
not men of their wealth but children of a square deal and a 
fair start in life. Every contract should be as carefully drawn 
and enforced as though the trustee were expending his own 
money in his own business; every employee, whether superin- 
tendent, principal, teacher or janitor, should be as carefully 
selected for character and efficiency as would the trustee’s 
bookkeeper, cashier or foreman. The tenure of office in school 
as in private business should be a question of competency 
only. 

The most important function of the trustee is the selection 
of the teacher, for the teacher makes or mars the school. A 
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poor teacher means more than the waste of a year’s time for 
the children. The influence of one bad year may be traced 
through many succeeding years. The bad teacher wastes 
the time of the children, lowers the tone of the school, nearly 
or quite extinguishes in the child a love for culture, study and 
refinement. It were far cheaper for the community to pension 
a poor teacher out of the schoolroom than in it. In the one 
case it is a loss of money only; in the other it is a loss of 
money and a sacrifice of children. 

But how are bad appointments made? Sometimes from 
ignorance, sometimes from error of judgment, sometimes in 
spite of all precautions; but too often from indifference to the 
sacred character of the public trust,—to the large responsibili- 
ties of good school administration. Sometimes schools are 
considered only as personal patronage of the directors; they 
divide the appointments among themselves and give the places 
to their friends or relatives, or trade them off as may best suit 
their personal advantage. Men who are honest in all private 
matters, in all other respects exemplary citizens, have yet this 
low standard of civic duty; they will appoint to school posi- 
tions those not known to be qualified. Nor is this indifference 
confined to school officials, it is shared by the public; good 
Citizens will use their influence for the appointment of people 

_of whose teaching ability they know nothing; they know them 
in business, society, lodge, Sunday school, or church. Such 
perversion of school funds is not technically stealing, yet the 
children lose what the state provides for them; the public 
weal suffers. Are such men truly patriotic? 

Conditions in the country are sometimes worse than in the 
city. The teacher must be a relative of some local politician, 
she must belong to a certain church or she must board with 
the clerk. Her tenure of office may depend on the promotion 
of the trustee’s child or her social relations in the community. 
Honest and efficient work may be the cause of the teacher’s 
dismissal. Constant change of teachers is the curse of the 
rutal schools. Fortunately for the children, not all appointed 

by influence are bad teachers, but how much better if merit 
were the only basis of selection. Not all schools can have the 

best teachers, but all may have good. If the good only are in 
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demand, the supply will rapidly increase to meet that demand, 
and there will be a corresponding improvement in professional 
standards. 

To select good teachers one must have a high standard of 
teaching and a correct judgment of a teacher’s qualifications. 
Teaching is becoming a profession. It should at least have 
the recognition of a craft. Good service is often rendered 
by bright and earnest people who follow teaching but tempo- 
rarily ; those should be preferred, however, who make teaching 
a life work. Mere possession of knowledge does not carry with 
it the power to impart that knowledge. The profoundest 
scholar may yet have no knowledge of the child’s mind or its 
development, no sympathetic touch with childhood, no power 
to inspire, no love to warm the young life. Teachers, lawyers 
and doctors should have training in professional schools. 
Those who enter the profession untrained must acquire this 
skill, if they acquire it at all, at the expense of those on whom 
they practice. The teacher of experience may have acquired 
professional skill through study and practice, but experience 
alone does not prove the possession of such skill. The begin- 
ner who has not professional training should find no place in 
your school. The possession of a normal or university diploma 
does not, however, insure teaching ability ; in many cases the 
power to handle large classes has never been tested. City 
boards should require successful experience. Where, “then, 
shall the teacher begin? In the smaller and more easily gov- 
erned schools of rural districts. The teacher who would fail 
with fifty children in the city may succeed with a dozen in 
the country, and grow in strength. 

The teacher’s scholarship need not be exhaustive, but must 
be sufficient to comprehend the relation of the thing taught 
to the child’s mental growth, his future life, to his previous 
and subsequent studies. The grammar teacher must know 
the relations of grammar school subjects to high school work ; 
the high school teacher the relation of high school to college. 
The teacher, then, must possess scholarship, teaching ability, 
professional spirit, mental and bodily vigor, pleas’g person- 
ality, refined tastes and good character. 

How shall such teachers be found? Not by listening to the 
importunities of their relatives, personal friends, ward poli- 
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ticians, pastor of the church, family physician or society 
friends. These may, indeed, if questioned closely, give valu- 
able information of social qualities, agreeable manners, per- 
sonal charm, which are important elements in a good teacher, 
but their words should be taken for these only. For work 
within the school room inquiry should be made from those 
whose business it is to pass judgment upon the professional 
work of teachers. Such inquiry can best be made face to face 
with the school director, superintendent or principal; and in- 
formation thus received should be confidential. .We need 
greater frankness and honesty among school officials. When 
possible there should be a personal interview with the candi- 
date, and through only an informal conversation it will reveal 
much of the teacher’s personality. 

When personal interview with school officers and candidata 
is not possible, testimonials become best evidence. These 
must be scanned with care. Are they given by personal 
friends possessing no knowledge of the candidate as a teacher, 
or are they given by school officials of integrity and judgment? 
Do they tell the whole story? There is often much to be read 
between the lines. Do there seem to be intentional omissions? 
The letter given to a candidate is generally more flattering 
than the one written about the candidate. Recommendations 
are sometimes given to get rid of incompetent Or disagreeable 
teachers. It takes courage sometimes to refuse recommenda- 
tions. Teachers dismissed for incompetency have carried with 
them strong indorsements from their last positions. Is this 
honest in the school official? 

When all testimonials seem to indicate a- strong teacher, 
letters should be written to those recommending, asking, in 
confidence, pointed and specific questions regarding the can- 
didate. The reply should bring out both the strength and 
the weakness. One who has failed under certain conditions 
may be a successful teacher in a different position. The 
teacher, may not have been supported by her principal. She 
may have been in a primary grade, when her temperament is 
suited to older pupils. 

County superintendents may render valuable assistance to 
trustees in selecting teachers. They know how to interpret 
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testimonials; they know many of the people who sign recom- 
mendations; they have seen many of the teachers at work 
in the school rooms. They should have no friends to reward, 
no enemies to punish. If your superintendent is not a person 
upon whom you can depend in these matters, your duty at the 
next election is very clear. 

The larger salaries, permanent tenure, educational and so- 
cial advantages attract so many candidates to larger cities 
for positions that it seems impossible for boards of education 
thoroughly to know the qualifications of each applicant. To 
select teachers in such cases, competitive examinations have 
been found very serviceable. The board of education in San 
Francisco has put the appointment of teachers in the ele- 
mentary day schools upon a civil service basis. The exami- 
nation is upon professional lines, intending to test teaching 
ability. Scholarship is assured by the teacher’s certificate. No 
examination can test with absolute certainty teaching ability. 
Teaching can be demonstrated only in the class room. Suc- 
cessful candidates receive their first appointment on two years’ 
probation. If the probation is successfully passed they re- 
ceive a civil service appointment on life tenure. To make 
appointments of this kind successful, candidates should be 
admitted to the examination only on producing the clearest 
evidence of at least two years’ successful experiénce, and the 
probationary period should be most carefully watched. Can- 
didates should not be confirmed who do only average work. 
If the probationer fail, fairness requires a second and even a 
third trial under different conditions. The probation period 
may be even extended beyond the two years, but, the pro- 
bation ended, the successful teacher only should receive per- 
manent appointment. This method of appointment is giving 
us an excellent body of teachers drawn from all parts of the 
state. Our next great reforms will be promotion within the 
department on a basis of length and proficiency of service, 
and a teacher’s pension. When these are accomplished, teach- 
ing in San Francisco will be a profession which both men and 
women may enter upon as a life work. We trust that from 
San Francisco these reforms will spread to other cities. 
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The remedy for the appointment of poor teachers is not 
legislative. It has been suggested that the county board of 
education be given power to elect and assign all teachers of 
rural schools. County boards are but men receiving political 
appointments from supervisors. The remedy is worse than 
the evil. Again, it has been suggested that county boards be 
elected by the people and given power to appoint teachers. 
This violates the principle of local self-government. The real 
remedy is in a greater public appreciation of educational 
values, of the great cost and great evil of poor teaching; and 
in an: enlightened public conscience which shall hold sacred 
the rights of childhood and banish from the schools every 
form of personal and political graft. To this end we need the 
combined efforts of superintendents, trustees, teachers, pulpit 
and press. 





LINCOLN CENTENNIAL LETTERS 





Two letters bearing upon the approaching hundredth anni- 
versary of Lincoln’s birth will prove of interest. The first 
was written by Supt. C. N. Shane, of Placer County. 


Supt. Shane’s Letter 


“The 12th of February, 1909, will be the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln. 


“There are a few names—only a few—that stand out in 
history as real epoch-makers. Only a few that all people 
point to as embodiment of great principles. Only a few that 
will live in the future and go down through the ages as 
master geniuses, who so far preceded their day that they 
appeared more than human. 

“Lincoln was such a one. He was by far the most note- 
worthy character of the nineteenth century. He came at 
the time of a great crisis, and proved his ability and power 
to handle it. He has reflected honor to his great name and 
achievements by giving special attention to this coming 
one hundredth birthday. 
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“I earnestly hope that every teacher will take special pains 
to impress a great patriotic lesson upon the boys and girls 
of our schools on that date.” 


The second letter is from State Superintendent Hyatt: 


State of California 
Office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Sacramento, California, January 23, 1909. 
To Superintendents and School People: 


Ladies and Gentlemen—Please let me call your particular 
attention to the fact that the Legislature of this State has 
just passed an act directing the schools of California to 
observe February 12th, the one hundredth anniversary of 
Lincoln’s Birthday, by appropriate exercises. This act was 
signed by the Governor yesterday, so that it is now a law. 

The time is short for collecting material and preparing 
adequate exercises. Will you pass out the word to your 
people so that they may get ready? My office is preparing 
a manual or handbook of Lincolnian literature which is now 
in the press. It will be sent to the Superintendents by 
express within a few days in such quantity that each school 
desiring it may have a copy, and on the theory that each 
Superintendent will get it out to his schools with all possible 
dispatch. It might possibly be well for you to notify your 
people of the above law and let them know that the hand- 
book is coming. 

Most cordially yours, 
EDWARD HYATT. 





Keep your smile pinned on. 
Keep your smile -pinned on. 
It may soothe another’s fear, 
It may give another cheer, 
It may help another’s fight, 
If your smile’s on tight. 


—Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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A VITAL ISSUE. 


Presented by Hon. Edward Hyatt, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 


My friends, during the past year I have become possessed 

by the idea that the largest, the most truly patriotic, the most 
vitally important movement in this nation to-day is the one 
looking to the conservation of our national resources. 
, This has been large enough to call together a conference of 
i the governors of the states and territories of the United States, 
7 to cause the appointment of a national commission, and to en- 
: gage the earnest attention, the gravest concern of the greatest 
f and most brilliant minds of our continent. It is patriotic, for 
Bt it looks to the preservation of our fatherland into the future 
with its power and glory undimmed. It is vitally important, 
for without it our nation is doomed to go down to poverty and 
weakness. It is unselfish, for it looks forward to the welfare 
Hes of those who come after us, rather than for our own little per- 
sonal benefit now. It is a vital and a worthy thing, however 
we view it. 

I have become possessed by the idea, too, that it is highly 
important for the school people of this State to join in this 
movement for them to grasp its significance, appreciate its 
“momentum, take hold of it strongly and intelligently. Such a 
movement as this must fail unless it can be projected into the 
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if future. It can only be projected into the future through the 
> children of the nation. If it would really get permanently into 


the heart of the people it must filter through the children. 
I conceive it to be a patriotic duty resting upon every teach- 
er, every superintendent, every school officer to take his share 
‘of responsibility in this thing; to read, to talk, to think, to in- 
form himself about this great movement for conservation— 
and then to pass the spirit of it all along to the children. No- 
where is such variety and wealth of natural resources as in 
California. Nowhere is it being squandered with such careless 
hand. Nowhere is such necessity for wise and thoughtful and 
far-seeing school people. 
Just what does it mean—this conservation of natural re- 
sources? Why, it means simply the wise care and use of our 
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forests, our mines, our water, our soil. These are the funda- 
mental sources of wealth that have been given to us by nature. 

Why is our nation one of the greatest in all the world? Is 
it because we are stronger people, better people than the rest 
of the world? Not at all. It all rests upon the wonderful, the 
amazing natural resources of North America. The great for- 
tunes, the great cities, the great achievements of this nation, 
past and future, all depend upon our natural resources. 

The thousands of rich Americans who set all Europe agape, 
where does their money come from? Where does it come from 
to construct the great skyscrapers, to rebuild ruined cities, to 
make fleets of warships, transcontinental railroads, inter- 
oceanic canals, and the other titanic undertakings that we are 
continually carrying out? 

It all comes from American copper, or wheat or lumber or 
coal or oil or gas or iron; or from the railroads or ships haul- 
ing these things; or from trading with the people who work 
in these things; or from the utilities of the cities that grow 
upon these things. Everything in all our power and civiliza- 
tion and luxury goes straight back to our natural storehouse of 
wealth. And we got them so easily that we do not even ap- 
preciate them as yet. 

But suppose these storehouses were gone, or nearly empty? 
What would American enterprise amount to if it had nothing 
to exploit? What figure does a poverty-stricken nation cut in 
the world? What rich and populous nations in history have 
gone down into groveling insignificance by squandering their 
natural resources? 

Up to date we have been careless, heedless children with all 
our resources, giving them away, destroying them, wasting 
them with lavish hands and with no thought of the morrow. 
He who can destroy most of our public property in the shortest 
time most excites our childish admiration. We have been bus- 
ily playing our little games, paying no attention while some of - 
the boys have set the house afire. 

3ut now an awakening seems to be coming. Its first tangible 
appearance was a conference of governors of the states and 
territories of the United States at the White House in Wash- 
ington last May, presided over by President Roosevelt. Very 
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many of the wisest and ablest men of the United States took 
part in this conference—statesmen, philosophers, captains of 
industry. The conference was followed in June by the for- 
mation of a National Conservation Commission of forty-eight 
members, appointed by the President. 

This National Commission is now at work. It is the plan 
that many commissions and associations throughout the states 
of the Union shall be formed to work with it, either upon con- 
servation as a whole or upon some phase of the subject vital 
to the particular locality. The results of this work are to be 
reported from time to time to the state legislatures and to the 
United States Congress, and made the basis for a wide and 
harmonious system of laws governing our natural resources. 

But this wise and patriotic plan will fall down utterly, will 
come to naught, will turn to ashes in our grasp—unless it can 
be backed up, supported, urged on by a strong, stern, unsleep- 
ing public opinion. These birthrights are too valuable to leave 
unwatched. 

Wherefore it is, good friends, that I have ventured to bring 
the matter to you, at such time and place as this. And, when 
I have so brought it to you and have begged you to give it 
place in your heart so that your children may know—I have 
done. 





FINDINGS OF THE CITY AND COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 





The Report of the Committee on School Legislation, Consist- 
sisting of Mark Keppel, Chairman, H. A. Adrian, and-S. 
B. Wilson, Adopted by the Biennial Convention of City 
and County Superintendents, at Tahoe, California, Sep- 
tember 18, 1908. 


Amend the State Constitution to read as follows: 


County and City and County Superintendents. 


Sec. 3. A superintendent of schools for each county shall 
be elected by the qualified electors thereof at each guberna- 
torial election, who in addition to such other powers and 
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duties as may be assigned to him by general laws, shall have 
the sole power within the bounds established by general law to 
fix the minimum amount of money to be raised annually by 
county taxation for the support of the common schools. 

In each city and county it shall be competent under any 
charter framed for such city and county government under 
this constitution to provide for the manner in which, the times 
at which, and the terms for which the superintendent of 
schools of such city and county shall be elected or appointed 
and for his compensation and qualifications, provided that his 
term of office shall not be less than four years, and that his 
salary shall not be decreased during that term. 


The School Unit. 

Sec. 51%. The school district shall be the educational unit 
of the state school system of California, and school districts 
shall be designated as common school districts, union school 
districts, city school districts, and high school districts. 


The Governing Power in the School District. 


Sec. 51%4. Each school district shall be governed by a school 
board, the manner of whose selection shall be determined by 
general law, except in city and in city and county school dis- 
tricts, where the manner of.their selection shall be determined 
by charter provisions, except that in all cases such city and 
city and county boards of education shall be elected at large. 

Each governing board of a school district shall have, in 
addition to such other powers and duties as may be assigned 
to it by general law, or by charter provisions, or by both gen- 
eral law and charter provisions, the sole power annually to fix 
the minimum amount of money to be raised by district taxa- 
tion for school purposes in addition to such moneys as are to 
be received from the county and the state. 


School Tax Levying Power. 


Sec. 53%. It shall be a power and a duty of the tax levying 
body of the county, or city and county, to levy annually such 
a rate of taxation on the property of the school district as will 
yield at least the amount of money determined by the gov- 
erning body of the school district, as provided in Sec. 5Y2 of 
this chapter. 
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It shall be a power and a duty of the tax levying body of 
each county to fix annually such a rate of taxation upon 
the property of the county as will yield at least the amount of 
money for county school purposes as determined by the su- 
perintendent of schools, as provided in Sec. 3 of this chapter. 


County Superintendent of Schools. 


Change Sec. 3 of Sec. 1543 so that the county auditor shall 
be required to keep separate and complete district accounts. 
Give the superintendent. a veto power upon the hiring of teach- 
ers. Give him power to appoint census marshals if school 
trustees fail to do so within the time fixed by law. 


Teachers’ Institutes. 

Provide money as now for institutes in counties, cities, and 
cities and counties, having one hundred or less teachers, and 
appropriate one dollar per teacher for each teacher in addition 
to the one hundred that are regularly employed. 


School Census. 

1. Provide for biennial census in even numbered years. 

2. For the even numbered years’ apportionments increase 
or decrease the apportionment of funds in proportion to the 
increase or decrease of average daily attendance for the pre- 
ceding school year. 

3. Give county superintendents power to appoint census 
marshal when trustees fail to do so in legal time. 

4. Give state superintendent power to approve or reject any 
county or city and county census report and have the same re- 
taken at the expense of the county or city and county and 
under his direct supervision. 

5. Require the names of all heads of families listed to be 
arranged alphabetically. 

6. Require street number in cities and postoffice addresses 
in other districts. 

7. Require verification of field slip by parent, guardian or 
one of the children of the family. 


High Schools. 


Increase present state high school levy to 3 cents on the 
hundred dollars. 
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In any county where one or more high schools exist and part 
of the county is outside of any high school district, make the 
high school education of children residing in the non - high 
school territory a county charge on such outside property. 


Post-Graduate Grammar School Course. 


We approve the post-graduate grammar school course. 


Transportation of Children. 


We favor such legislation as will enable school districts to 
transport children whenever in the judgment of the governing 
body of the school district such action is necessary. 


Vaccination. 


We favor such changes in the present compulsory vaccina- 
tion law as will remove the burden of its enforcement from 
the schools, and will place it upon the board of health. 


Teachers’ Salaries at Institutes. 


Amend Sec. 1563 so that teachers’ salaries shall be payable 
during institutes. 


Expenditure of Certificate Fees. 
Amend Sec. 1565 so that the superintendent will have 
greater latitude in the expenditure of the institute and library 
fund derived from certificate fees. 


Powers and Duties of School Boards. 


Increase the powers and duties of school boards by making 
it compulsory for school boards to advertise all expenditures 
involving $300 or more before letting any contract, and mak- 
ing it compulsory to accept the lowest responsible bid, and 
authorize them to erect buildings and make repairs by day’s 
labor when they desire to do so. Also make it compulsory 
upon them to submit their proposed list of teachers to the 
superintendent for his approval, and if he objects to any 
teacher, make it impossible to hire that teacher unless by 
the unanimous vote of the board. 


Duties of Teachers. 


Allow each teacher ten days after the close of the school 
term in which to file her report with the county superintend- 
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ent of schools, penalize her at the rate of $5.00 per day for each 
additional day of delay. 

Give the city superintendent until July 15 to make his an- 
nual report to the county superintendent of schools, and pen- 
alize him at the rate of $25 per day for each day’s delay there- 


after. ; sd 
Teachers’ Examinations. 


Provide for not more than two examinations of teachers 
per year, and make it optional with the county board as to 
whether they will give any examinations. 


School Bonds. 


Increase the purposes for which school bonds may be voted 
by adding these words, namely: 

“For repairing, or for enlarging, or for repairing and enlarg- 
ing school buildings.” 

Make it the duty of the board of supervisors to advertise 
school bonds for sale and to sell the same. 


Juvenile Delinquent Schools. 


Provide for the establishment of such schools and for their 
maintenance at the expense of the county. 


Municipal Act of 1883. 


Revise the Municipal Act of 1883 so as to harmonize its 
.provisions with those governing other cities. 


Valuation of School Property. 
Provide that the county assessor shall value the school 
property of the county and make his report not later than 
June of each year to the county superintendent. 


County High School Boards. 

Give county high school boards power to repair and en- 
large and build high school buildings, and if necessary to 
build new high schools in addition to the old ones already 
constructed. 

These recommendations were amended by the Council of 
Education as follows: 

Sec. 3. The Legislature shall provide a means for the 
election of county superintendents of schools, etc. 

School Census: 1. Provide for an annual census. 














PROPOSED SCHOOL LEGISLATION 
Will C. Wood, Secretary of Committee on School Legislation. 





The committee on school legislation of the California Teach- 
ers’ Association has under consideration the framing of bills 
in accordance with the reports presented at San Jose by the 
committees on resolutions and legislation. It is also giving 
considerable attention to bills which have already been intro- 
duced into the Legislature. Recognizing, however, that 
gradual evolution, instead of revolution, is the better process, 
the committee is devoting most of its attention to those 
changes which seem most desirable and is leaving minor 
changes for future consideration. 

The school people are fortunate in the selection of the 
senate and assembly committees on education. The person- 
nel of the committees is exceptionally good, and the chair- 
men are men who have broad views in school matters. The 
committees are as follows: 

Senate: Black (chairman), Willis, Anthony, Reily, Estu- 
dillo, Roseberry, Birdsall, Thompson, Martinelli and Cart- 
wright. 

Assembly: Sackett (chairman), Hans, Drew, Bohnett, Mc- 
Manus, Wyllie, Young, Struckenbruch and Odom. 

Among the measures of greatest consequence are those in- 
tended to change the method of raising school taxes. A bill 
introduced by Senator Martinelli would give the board of 
school trustees or board of education authority to fix the tax 
on property holders of the district and instead of submitting it 
to the tax payers to vote upon, or to the city council for 
approval, the bill would allow the school board to carry its 
tax estimate direct to the board of supervisors of the county 
and have it levied by that body. The committee on legislation 
has decided to propose a constitutional amendment to the 
Legislature which will cover the matter in a different way. 
The amendment will provide that the Legislature may, by 
general law, provide for raising money by county school tax 
and district school tax for the support of public schools in 
the several counties and school districts or other school divi- 
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sions. This would remove all doubt as to the constitutionality 
of such bills as the Martinelli bill. 

A second matter of considerable consequence is that con- 
cerning the mode of electing the county superintendent of 
schools. It is proposed by constitutional amendment to give 
the Legislature power, by general law, to provide for the 
qualifications and mode of election or appointment of a super- 
intendent of schools for each county; provided, however, that 
in each city and county it shall be competent to provide for 
the qualifications of the superintendent of schools of such city 
and county and for the manner in which, the times at which, 
and the term for which such superintendent shall be elected 
or appointed. Under this amendment the Legislature could 
provide various methods of election or appointment in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the people in the various classes 
of counties. Such an amendment, if adopted, would not be- 
come effective for at least six years. 

School fraternities are dealt a heavy blow in a bill intro- 
duced by Assemblyman Sackett, providing that it shall be 
unlawful for any pupil in the public schools to join or become 
a member of any secret fraternity, sorority or club, wholly or 
partly formed from the membership of pupils attending such 
public school. The bill vests in school boards authority to 
enforce all rules and regulations necessary for the government 
and discipline of the schools, and requires such boards to 
enforce the anti-fraternity act by| suspending or, if necessary, 
expelling a pupil who refuses or neglects to obey such rules 
and regulations. J 

A bill has been introduced which will remove all doubt as 
to the legality of medical inspection. The bill further pro- 
vides for the certification of supervisors of medical inspection. 

Senator Estudillo has introduced a bill providing free text 
books for the pupils in the elementary schools. 

A bill of great interest to teachers is that which proposes 
to change the law defining the powers of school trustees. 
Under the proposed law the city superintendent, in a city 
school system, would have the right to prepare a list of teach- 
ers from which the board of education would have to select. 
In counties, the county superintendent would have the right 
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to disapprove the election of any teacher, and his disapproval 
would be final unless overruled by unanimous vote of the 
school board. This same bill would legalize the practice of 
paying teachers in twelve installments. .The committee on 
legislation proposes to add the following: “Boards of trustees 
and boards of education shall have power to employ teachers 
for the schools and in case of all school districts having two 
or more teachers, said teachers shall be continued in service 
on indefinite term; provided, that the board of school trustees 
or board of education may discontinue the services of any 
teacher at the end of any year by serving written notice to 
that effect on said teacher not later than the last day the 
schools are in session, with reasons for such discontinuance ; 
but the board of school trustees or board of education shall 
be sole judges of the reasons for such discontinuance.” 


It is proposed to change the law relating to county boards 
of education in the matter of qualifications and terms of office 
of members, and also in the matter of granting special cer- 
tificates. It is proposed that only experienced teachers hold- 
ing not lower than grammar grade certificates shall be eligible 
and that the term of office shall be four years. Provision is 
made so that present boards will not be legislated out of 
office. The matter of holding semi-annual examinations is 
made optional with each county board, and the standard of 
certification of special teachers is fixed as follows: “Appli- 
cants for special certificates in all cases, except for shop work 
in industrial and technical schools, must furnish proof of at 
least six years of education after completing the elementary 
schools, must furnish proof of at least ten months of actual 
teaching or of at least six months successful training in a 
teachers’ training school of high standing; and must furnish 
proof of at least one year of successful teaching or work for 
which the special certificate is desired.” 


A bill proposing that the county and city superintendents’ 
convention be held annually, instead of biennially, has been 
introduced. The committee on legislation proposes that the 
members of the state board of education be included in the 
convention. 
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The committee on legislation will welcome criticisms or 
suggestions in the matter of proposed school legislation. 





COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION FOR 1909 
Appointed January 9, 1909 





Dr. William Carey Jones, University of California, Chairman. 
Dr. E. P. Cubberley, Stanford University. 
Superintendent Will Wood, Alameda. 
Dr. A. F. Lange, University of California. 
Superintendent James B. Davidson, Marin County. 
J. C. Templeton, Palo Alto. 
E. I. Miller, Chico Normal. 
Superintendent Mark Keppel, Los Angeles County. 
Miss Minnie Coulter, Santa Rosa. 
State Superintendent Edward Hyatt, Sacramento. 
James O’Connor, San Francisco. 
Superintendent Duncan McKinnon, San Diego. 
George Sackett, Assembly, Sacramento. 
Superintendent E. B. Wright, San Joaquin County. 
Miss Agnes Howe, San Jose Normal. 

- Dr. Dorothea Moore, Los Angeles. 
Superintendent J. W. McClymonds, Oakland. 
Superintendent James A. Barr, Stockton. 





When in doubt mind your own business. 
a 


Fear not that your life may have an ending, but rather 
that it may never have a beginning. 














DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES. 


Presented by the Committee on Resolutions. 


The California State Teachers’ Association, now holding 
its forty-second annual meeting in San Jose, and comprising 
teachers and friends of education from every part of Califor- 
nia, makes the following declaration of principles and aims: 

1. We recognize the fact that the one primary purpose for 
which the state maintains a public school system is to insure 
inself that from one generation to another there is developed 
intelligent, well informed and high-minded citizenship units. 
A republic surviving in any one generation by virtue of the 
intelligence and morality of its people rightly takes precau- 
tion to insure its continued existence by giving proper training 
to the children who in turn are to become the citizens of the 
next generation. This demands not only intelligent citizens 
but moral citizens quite as well, for there cannot be any state 
in human society where the units do not bear toward one 
another the qualities of justice, honesty, truth, mutual for- 
bearance and a willingness to sacrifice their individual de- 
sires to the common good. We recognize that while our 
schools have been moral, they have not been moral enough to 
meet the needs of the present age, and we therefore earnestly 
recommend to boards of education, principals and teachers the 
continuous training of children in morals and in business and 
professional ethics, to the end that the coming generation may 
have a well-developed abhorrence of unfair dealing and dis- 
crimination. 

We recommend the subordination of highly diversified and 
overburdened courses of study in the grades to a thorough 
drill in essential subjects; and the sacrifice of quantity to an 
improvement in the quality of instruction. The complaints of 
business men that pupils from the schools are inaccurate in 
results and careless of details is a criticism that should be 
removed. The principles of sound and accurate training are 
as fixed as natural laws and should be insistently followed. IIl- 
considered experiments and indiscriminate methodizing should 
be abandoned, and attention devoted to the persevering and 
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continuous drill necessary for accurate and efficient training; 
and we hold that no course of study in any public school 
should be so advanced or so rigid as to prevent instruction 
to any student who may need it in the essential and practical 
parts of the common English branches. We further hold that 
in the elementary school there should be given those common 
elements of knowledge which all vocations demand, and also 
that familiarity with the beginnings of various lines of work 
which ultimately lead into vocations as will enable the 
student to more fully judge of his aptitudes and tastes in the 
selection of his vocation. 

3. We believe that the public high schools of this state 
should not be fitting schools chiefly for higher institutions, 
but should be shaped up to meet the general needs, both in- 
tellectual and industrial, of their students and communities, 
and we commend the efforts which are being made by higher 
institutions to shape their courses to this objective. We also 
| recommend to school boards and superintendents that they 
seek to secure high school teachers who have not only abund- 
ant scholarship but also who are earnestly seeking to link up 
their knowledge with the life and environment of the student, 
to the end that he may play a worthy and effective part in the 
world’s serious work. 

4. The movement looking toward the securing of close, 
“intelligent and expert supervision in the rural schools of the 
state we commend most heartily. Effort in this direction 
should be encouraged until the children of rural communities 
enjoy the benefits of public education to an extent approxi- 
mating as nearly as possible the efficiency of urban communi- 
ties. We believe the first step to this end to be the removing 
of the office of county superintendent of such communities 
entirely from politics. 

5. We commend the movement looking toward the affilia- 
tion of the educational organizations of this state, for by the 
affiliation of such we can secure a greater unity of action on 
the larger problems and on the matters which are of common 
interest. We believe that any plan of affiliation which is en- 
tered upon by this organization should take into account not 
only the teachers’ associations of the state, but the school- 
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masters’ clubs, the women’s educational clubs, the alumni as- 
sociations of the universities and state normal schools, the 
biennial convention of the superintendents, and such other 
organizations within the state as are directly interested in 
educational work. We would look with disfavor upon any 
plan which would seek to displace or absorb any organization 
now in existence, for there are local problems and _ special 
interests which can be dealt with best by such. 

6. In view of the confusion and the ambiguity which ob- 
tain in school law of-this state, we strongly urge that the 
Legislature, at its coming session, appoint a commission for 
the specific purpose of codifying said school law. 

7. We would commend to the earnest consideration of 
high school boards of education in rural communities that 
they give more consideration to the organization of courses 
in their schools wherein scientific agriculture and the econom- 
ics of the household are taught. We most heartily approve 
of President Roosevelt’s recent suggestion that in the organi- 
zation of this work the assistance and advice of the officers of 
the Federal Department of Agriculture be sought. We sug- 
gest that similar services of the experts in the universities of 
the state be likewise enlisted. We look with disfavor on any 
attempt to secure uniformity of school courses or uniformity 
of content as between one locality and another. In a state 
as large as California and with as many diversified interests 
as here obtain our schools should recognize that the needs of 
communities are different and that these several needs must 
be met. 

8. Fully realizing that trained and skilled labor is a primary 
essential to the industrial and commercial welfare of the 
country, we cordially indorse the establishment by boards of 
education of trade schools, industrial schools and evening 
continuation schools. 

9. The Bureau of Education at Washington should be pre- 
pared in its integrity and the dignity of its position maintained 
and increased. It should receive at the hands of Congress 
such recognition and such appropriations as will enable it not 
only to employ all the expert assistants necessary, but also to 
publish in convenient and usable form the results of investiga- 
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tions; thus making that department of our government such 
a source of information and service as will be most helpful to 
the people in conducting their campaigns of education. We 
urge upon Congress that the best interests of education in this 
country require that this Bureau be made into an independent 
department of the government and provided over by a secre- 
tary who with a seat in the President’s cabinet. 

10. The highest ethical standards of conduct and of speech 
should be insisted upon among teachers and superintendents. 
It is not becoming that commercialism or self-seeking should 
shape their actions or that intemperance should mark their 
utterances. They should ever hold before them the thought 
that the schools are being administered only in the interest of 
the boys and girls of the State. Therefore, their judgments 
should never be swerved by personal considerations or by 
social, political or commercial influence. 

11. We commend the establishment of expert supervision 

of the health conditions of the children in the schools. To this 
end we recommend that the legislature of the State be urged 
to frame a law establishing such supervision and appropriating 
money from the public school funds for the same. We urge 
that said supervision be placed under the direction and control 
of Boards of Education or Boards of Trustees of county or 
city schools. 
- 12. We believe that every reform school, every. jail, and 
every penitentiary should work for the reformation of the 
individual. To that end we petition the legislature to end the 
congregate system in these institutions by providing sufficient 
money for the immediate construction of individual cells for 
prisoners and separate sleeping rooms for children in reform 
schools. We recommend further, that proper and efficient 
instruction be also given. 

13. We recommend that the secretary of this association 
be instructed to extend to the State Federation of Labor, the 
Collegiate Alumni, and the Federated Women’s Clubs our 
thanks for their co-operation in defeating the constitutional 
amendment No. 24. 

14. Inasmuch as the National Educational Association is 
to meet in Denver July 5th to 9th next, and that the local 
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committee of Denver has communicated with our State 
Director, Superintendent McKimmon, we recommend that 
this association authorize our State Director to pledge our 
interest and support. 

15. We desire to thank the officers of this association for 
their earnest work; the men and women who have participated 
in the program and discussions for their helpfulness; the 
citizens of San Jose for their hospitality; the local papers for 
the full treatment given the proceedings and to the local com- 
mittee for their enterprise. 

Signed: FF. F. Bunker, chairman, Berkeley; Percy E. 
Davidson, Stanford University; J. D. Sweeney, Red Bluff; 
Joseph Hancock, San Jose; Mrs. Margaret M. Fitzgerald, San 
Francisco; Frank C. Wells, San Andreas; Hugh J. Baldwin, 
San Diego. 





The University of Oxford, Eng., is said to have been 
founded by King Alfred in 872; University of Paris was 
founded by King Philip II. about 1200; the first college of 
the University of Cambridge was founded by Hugo, Bishop 
of Ely, in 1257; the first German University was founded at 
Prague, in 1348; University of Edinburgh was founded in. 
1582; Trinity College, Dublin, was incorporated by royal 
charter in 1591; Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., 
was founded in 1636; Yale University was founded in 1700 
at Saybrook, Conn., and removed to New Haven in 1716; 
William and Mary College was established in 1617, and its 
charter was granted in 1693. The first common schools 
established by legislation in America were in Massachusetts 
in 1645; the first town schools were opened at Hartford, 
Conn., prior to 1642. 
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ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


E. W. Swanger has been elected City Superintendent of Schools at 
Oroville. 
i ee 
A recent report from the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
shows that there are 8,351 elementary teachers in California. The 
schools under the charge of these teachers received from the January 
apportionment, $3,006,099.52. 
ae ee 
Miss Bessie Markle has been elected to the position in the Winter’s 
High School made vacant by the resignation of Miss Ida Body. Miss 
Body’s health caused her retirement. 
* * * * 
Auburn is planning a $50,000 bond issue to erect new grammar 
school buildings. 
oe 
The Scholia Club is holding a series of discussions on Moral Educa- 
tion, Prof. C. E. Rugh and Mr. A. B. Anderson have presented strong 
papers and the discussions have proved very profitable. 
a: oo 
Santa Cruz and Del Monte have extended invitations to the 
Board of Directors for the next convention of the California 
Teachers’ Association. It is understood that invitations will come 
from other cities also. 
es ee oe 
Leander Good has been promoted to the principalship of Columbus 
School, Berkeley, to succeed E. H. Mosher who was transferred to 
the Emerson School. 
eae ee 
James E. Addicott, formerly principal of the Newman Manual 
Training School, New Orleans, is now living in Oakland. He has 
just returned to California from an eastern lecture tour. 
a oe 
Mayor Taylor, of San Francisco, has appointed as members of the 
Board of Education, Mrs. Mary Kincaid, vice Aaron Altman (expired 
term), and Thomas E. Hayden, vice Thomas P. Boyle (removed). 
te ae oe 


Visitors to San Jose are impressed by the beautiful new school 


buildings. They are indeed a credit to the city. 
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The Third District Court of Appeals has held the Juvenile Court 
Act constitutional. The act provides for a form of trial and procedure 
in the case of the juvenile offender different from the trial and pro- 
cedure in ordinary criminal cases. Several prominent judges of the 
Superior Courts of California had questioned the constitutionality of 
the act because it deprives youthful offenders of liberty without jury 
trial. The decision will be gratifying to teachers and others inter- 
ested in juvenile reform. 

* * * * 

The one hundred seventy-seven high schools of the State entitled 
to State aid have just received an apportionment from State Superin- 
tendent Hyatt of $230,367.48. The average daily attendance for all 
these schools was 24,143. 

e « “e & 


Mrs. Cora Fuller, drawing supervisor in the Chico department has 
been granted a leave of absence because of ill health. 


* * * * 


Miss Elise Wartenweiler, vice-principal of the Placer County High 
School has resigned to accept a position in the Berkeley High. Miss 
Wartenweiler has been succeeded by George L. Unewher, of New 
Point, Indiana. 

a ee ee 


Miss Ethel Denney succeeds Miss Mary Morrin as head of the 
English department in the Red Bluff High School. Miss Morrin 
goes to a like position in the Chico High School. 


* * * * 


Woodland is planning a bond issue to erect a new High School 
building. 
a a 


The new advanced geography of the State Series will be ready for 
distribution when the schools reopen in the fall. 
s 2 «= 


Palo Alto has just adopted a new charter which will place the 
school department on a better footing. 


* * * * 


San Francisco has increased its force of truant officers by assigning 

three policemen to duty in this connection. 
“22 a 

The Alameda City Board of Education, under special charter 
provision, will soon submit the proposition of establishing a teachers’ 
pension fund of five mills on each hundred dollars of assessed valua- 
tion of property. If the proposition carries, Alameda will be one of 
the first, if not the first city in California to raise a pension fund for 
teachers by direct taxation. 
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Duncan MacKinnon, of San Diego, who is State Director of the 
N. E. A. has appointed the following Committee of Co-operation for 
California: C. C. Van Liew, James A. Barr, Will C. Wood, James 
Ferguson and Mark Keppel. The aim of this committee will be to 
build up a large active membership in California and to capture the 
convention for San Francisco in 1911. 

i as CT 

Sam W. Brown, principal of the Longfellow school in San Jose, 
will take a leave of absence beginning February I|st, for the purpose 
of taking advanced work at Stanford and Columbia Universities. He 
will be succeeded by Joseph D. Malloy. 

ee) eo ee 


Fred T. Moore has resigned the superintendency of the Alameda 
City Schools to become assistant manager of the American Book 
Company. He was succeeded in the superintendency by Will C. 
Wood, principal of Wilson School, Alameda. 

+ = = -* 


The Schoolmasters Club of California met in San Francisco Jan- 
uary 9th. Professor A. F. Lange addressed the meeting on the evolu- 
tion of the high school, dwelling especially upon the functions of the 
high school in a democracy. The address was very suggestive and 


optimistic in tone. 
*x* * *K 


Fred H. Kruse, vice-principal of the Mastick School in Alameda, 
has been promoted to the principalship of the Wilson School. Con 
A. Davis, of Reno, and Willis Cline, of New Almaden, have been 
elected to vice-principalships in the Alameda department. 

. a oe 2 


San Rafael has voted bonds tothe amount of $45,000 for school 
purposes. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Fresno has petitioned the legislature to establish a normal school 
in the San Joaquin Valley. The friends of the movement point to 
the over-crowded conditions in the San Jose and Los Angeles 
State Normal Schools and urge that the proposed normal school 
might make a specialty of preparing teachers in agricultural and 
kindred branches. 

* * * * 


In accordance with the plan of providing a peripatetic normal 
summer school, the next session will be held at San Diego, begin- 
ning the latter part of June. The faculty of the San Jose State 
Normal School, which has conducted the summer sessions the last 
few years, will spend a richly deserved vacation in Europe. 
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The five normal schools of the State cost $220,000 last year. The 
average cost per graduate was $329. Comparison with other first- 
class State normal schools shows this expenditure to be low. 
Illinois heads the list with a cost of $1,250 per graduate, while 
California is at the bottom with the figures given above. 


* *” * * 


On January 28, 1909, the Chico Normal School graduated a class 
of twenty-six. Professor Burt Estes Howard, of Stanford Univer- 
sity delivered the commencement address. 


THE UNIVERSITIES OF THE STATE 
President Benjamin Ide Wheeler, of the University of California, 
has set at rest the rumors that he will shortly accept the presidency 
of one of the big Eastern universities by announcing that he hopes 
to finish his life work in California. 
‘ £ & * 


Richard Gause Boone, formerly city superintendent of the Cleve- 
land schools, and editor of “Education,” is now giving a seminar 
course at the University of California on “Problems of Adoles- 
cence.” Dr. Boone also lectures every Tuesday afternoon on 
“Education and Citizenship,” these lectures are open to everybody, 
whether registered or not. 

a 


Professor C. E. Rugh, of California, now has charge of sixty-one 
practice teachers in schools around the Bay. Most of these students 
are doing their practice work in high schools. 

* £ * «& 

T. L. Heaton, Deputy Superintendent of the San Francisco 
schools, is giving a Saturday morning course at California on “The 
School Principal as An Administrator.” 

* * * * 


Stanford University has recently made an addition to its Educa- 
tional Department that is of importance to all the school men in 
the West. The University has recently called to a full professorship 
in Education, and as the colleague of Professor Cubberley, Pro- 
fessor John A. Bergstrom, who for the past fourteen years has 
been at the head of the Department of Education in the University 
of Indiana. Professor Bergstrom took his doctor’s degree from 
Clark University in 1894. He has written extensively, and is an 
authority on educational questions, his special field being the appli- 
cation of psychology to the work of education. Whatever Professor 
Bergstrom has written has met with the thorough approval of 
scholars, and he is generally regarded as one of the most scholarly 
men at present engaged in the work of public education. Professor 
Bergstrom began his work in Stanford University the first of 
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January, having spent last summer and fall in examining schools in 
European countries. The courses which he will offer at Stanford 
are Educational Psychology, School Hygiene, Secondary School 
Systems, and Comparative Study of Foreign School Systems, work 
which has been unrepresented in Stanford for a number of years. 


* * * * 


Stanford University offers one Saturday course intended for 
supervisors, principals and teachers of experience. It is given by 
Professor Davidson, the main subject being the elementary school 
curriculum. During 1908-09 the sub-topic has been Industrial and 
Vocational Education. The course is at present attended by about 
twenty-five students about half of whom are from outside of the 
University. The course has proved exceedingly valuable to those 
attending, and has served to arouse a strong and intelligent interest 
in the development of industrial and vocational education. 


* * * * 


Professor C. E. Rugh has just returned from Pennsylvania where 
he lectured before the State Teachers’ Association. 


* * * * 


The Board of Trustees at Standford University have decided to 
reorganize the law department and establish a regular law school. 
The university has also secured a medical school through the con- 
solidation of its department of physiology and Cooper Medical Col- 
lege of San Francisco. 


OUTSIDE THE STATE 


Professor Abbott Lawrence Lowell has been chosen to succeed 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot as President of Harvard University. Professor 
Lowell is one of the greatest living authorities on government and 
comparative politics. His work on “Government and Parties in 
England” is the most comprehensive and scholarly treatment of 
the subject ever written from the standpoint of a foreign critic. 


* * * * 


A bill has been introduced into Congress providing for the erec- 
tion of a suitable memorial monument to the memory of Abraham 


Lincoln. 
* * * x 


The Chicago Association of Commerce contemplates sending one 
hundred fifty boys and girls of the eighth and ninth grades in the 
Chicago schools on an excursion to California. The tour will take 
up two full months and will be educational in its object. Such 
excursions are quite common in Germany and should be encouraged 
in the United States. 
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The Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A. will meet in 
Chicago, February 23-25, 1909. The principal topics for discussion 
will be: The Elimination of Waste in School Work, The Schools 
in Relation to Character Building, Industrial Training and The 
Problem of the Delinquent Pupil. 


* * * * 


The Nevada State Teachers’ Association met at Reno during the 
second week in December. Dr. C. C. Van Liew, of the Chico State 
Normal School,-was the principal speaker. The meeting was one 
of the best ever held in Nevada. 


OUR BOOK SHELF 
Chamberlain’s Standards In Education, Including Industrial 
Training. By Arthur Henry Chamberlain, B. S., A. M., Dean and 


Professor of Education, Throop Polytechnic Institute. Price, $1.00. 
American Book Company, New York. 


This book is the first educational text written from the industrial 
point of view. The problems of modern education are taken up in 
such a manner as to make them understood by those without the 
School as well as by those inside of it, and the treatment shows 
clearly the relation of the school atmosphere to the fife of the out- 
side world. Simple and clear in statement, only the great issues’ of 
education are dealt with. It is the aim of-the author not only to 
interest and instruct, but to inspire to further study ‘and thought on 
the part of the reader. Realizing fully the inadequacy of ‘present- 
day school training, the weaknesses in our courses of study, and 
the lack of balance between school and home lifé and conditions as 
they exist in the commercial and industrial world, Proféssor Cham- 
berlain has produced a book that will be welcomed by teachers. 
This is distinctly a book worth while. 


* * * * 


. Cumming’s Nature Study For Primary Grades. By Horace H. 
Cummings, B.S., former Supervisor of Nature Study, State Normal 
School, University of Utah. Price, $1.00. American Book Company, 
New York. 


A helpful teacher’s manual for the first three grades. The children 
are interested in the various forms of life by constant appeal to 
their instinct to investigate and their love of imitation. The out- 
lines given, to be developed by the teacher, are based upon. familiar 
experiences and facts, and many field lessons are arranged. for. 
Pupils are encouraged to make original observations and: experi- 
ments, and to give natural principles their practical applications, In 
addition to animal and plant life, the lessons deal with physics, 
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physiology and hygiene. Suggestions are given for making apparatus 
and materials and for caring for a school garden. The many illus- 
trations are clear and helpful. 


* * * * 


Moores’ Abraham Lincoln for Boys and Girls. By Charles W. 
Moores, President of the Board of School Commissioners, Indian- 
apolis. Price, 25 cents. Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston. 


This little book proves that the greatest man of the nineteenth 
century has not yet been “worked out.” This book presents in 
admirable form and interesting manner those parts of Lincoln’s life 
of greatest appeal to children. It will prove specially helpful to 
the teacher who is preparing a centennial exhibition. It is a biog- 
raphy that children will read. 


* * * 


Coleman’s New Laboratory Manual of Physics. By S. E. Coleman, 
S. B., A. M., Head of Science Department and Instructor in Physics, 
High School, Oakland, Cal. Price, 60 cents. American Book 
Company, New York. 


This volume, containing seventy-six experiments, is distinctly a 
laboratory guide for the pupil. It aims to present a maximum of 
physics with a minimum of manipulation. Every experiment given 
is a physical experiment, and serves a definite purpose in the general 
plan of the course—it contributes something of positive value in the 
unfolding of that plan. The experiments have been chosen and 
planned with a due regard to a reasonable economy in quantitative 
results. References to all the standard text-books have been 
“included, thus rendering the manual equally suitable for use with 
each. All the college entrance requirements have been fully met. 


* * x * 


Schiller. Die Jungfrau von Orleans. Edited by Warren Washburn 
Florer, Ph. D., Instructor in German, University of Michigan. Price, 
70 cents. American Book Company. 


This edition has been prepared in the light of the recent Schiller 
investigation, for the purpose of introducing students to the ele- 
ments of literary interpretation and of stimulating in them a desire 
to read the drama as a master-piece. The introduction gives a 
faithful picture of France at the coming of the Maid of Orleans, a 
short sketch of her life, suggestive hints as to Schiller’s use of 
history and of the principal literary sources, and an account of the 
composition and production of the drama. The vocabulary contains 
the special, as well as the general meanings of words, and the principal 

, idioms. 














Epigrams of Fra Elbertus 





An ounce of loyalty is worth a pound of cleverness. 
+2 & a 
Be slow to censure your superiors, who, standing upon 
higher ground, see things in a better light. 
2 = 4 
Co-operation—not competition—is the life of business. 
* * * * 
Take off your hat to the man who minds his own business. 
2K ok * * 
The only way to secure friends is to be one. 
+ 3 ee 
Think less about your rights, more about your duties. 
a a 


Folks who never do any more than they get paid for, 
never get paid for any more than they do. 


* * * x 


Do not fear being misunderstood, and never waste a 
moment thinking about your enemies. 


Responsibilities gravitate to the person who can shoulder 
them, and power flows to the man who knows how. 


* * * * 


Don’t think the other fellow’s opportunities have been 
greater than yours—he made them. 
* ok * ba 
Be content with your position or else improve it. 
* ££ & # 


Think twice before you speak and then talk to yourself. 
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Larson & Company 


Designers and Makers of 


Class, College and Frater- 
nity Pins and Badges 


Designs and Estimates upon request. 


2116 Sutter St.. at Steiner Sf. 








JUST ONE BLACKBOARD 


that is perfect 


Olmstead Artificial Slate 


We can prove it.—ASK US 


We are also headquarters for 


“Everything for Schools” 


The WHITAKER & RAY CO. 
141 Grove Street 
114 E. 6th Street 


San Francisco. 
Los Angeles 














California College 
and Its Allied Schools 
The Academy 
The Sub-Academy 
The School of Fine Arts 
The School of Business 


Boarding students accomodated 
Co-educational 
The Academy accredited 


Positions open to graduates of the 
business department 

Exceptional opportunities in Music 
and Art 

Domestic Sciences for all grades 

Individual promotion in lower school 

Tuition and other expenses reasonable 





For information address Registrar, 
California College, Oakland. 





Arthur Amsden Macurda, M.A. 
President 





HENRY F. STARBUCK 


ARCHITECT 


School Buildings a specialty. Expert 
in heating and ventilation 


ROOM 4 MACDONOUGH BUILDING 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 





The “ADJUSTABLE” 
A substitute for and ii upon 
Bincibeants or Chante 


Price $25.00, discount for cash with mail order 
Returnable if not satisfactory. Write for pn 


circulars to 
E. C. Boynton, Sales Agent, Kamm Bldg., S. F. 








KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 
48-50 Second —" — San Francisco 


Our ANVIL Drawing Paper is the result 
of 35 years’ careful study of the draftsman’s 
needs and has acquired an excellent and wide 
reputation. It is tough, hard, uniform in 
grain and finish, stands erasing very welland 
takes ink and water color perfectly. 











New Holiday Entertainment Books 


** Plays, songs par recitations for Was =y 
ington’s Birthda - - 20c. 
“February plays and exercises” -  20c. 
‘Washington’: 3s Birthday exercises” - 18c. 
‘‘Lincoln’s Birthday exercises’” - - 25c. 
Abraham Lincoln Centennial” - 406é. 


Our 1909 catal of Suppl y Read- 
ing, School Libraries, and Classics now ready 
for distribution. Sent free to any address. 








Educational Publishing Co. 
S. F. Cal. 


717 Market St. 








CAMERA CRAFT 
The Leading Photographic- Journal 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
Not too technical for the Amateur 
Not too simple for the Professional 


Practical Readable 
$1.00 A YEAR. 10c. A COPY 


FAYETTE J. CLUTE, Editor. 
713 Call Building, San Francisco 
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A Monthly Magazine Devoted to the Interests of the 
Teaching Profession 
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THAT MEANS YOU 


BY HELPING US, YOU HELP YOURSELF 





SUBSCRIPTIONS CHEERFULLY RECEIVED 
ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 


BOLTE & BRADEN CO. 


50 MAIN STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


Printers B Publishers 


BUSINESS 
BUILDERS 








We Build Our Business by Building Yours 


GOOD PAPER 


coop ink Result (Good Printing 












LET US CONFER REGARDING YOUR PRINTING 
NH * WE CAN OFFER HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS 














The Only House 


on the Pacific Coast that carries a 
complete stock of the following 


School Supplies. 


Water Color Paints 

Drawing Papers 

Modeling Clay 

Marshall Color Studies 
Bradley's Graded Color Portfolios 
Drawing Pencils 

Brown's Famous Pictures 
Basketry Materials 

Reed and Raffia 

Cardboard Construction Papers 
Kindergarten Material 
National Dustless Crayon 
Sloyd Supplies 

Manual Training Supplies 


Send for our enlarged illustrated catalog, and sam- 


book of Tinted Drawing and Construction 
‘apers. 


The new book WHAT and HOW is now 
ready. Send for prospectus. 


Milton Bradley Co. 


147 Grove Street, San Francisco. 


HEALD’S COLLEGES 


In Eleven Coast Cities 


Edward P. Heald, founder Heald’s Bus- 
iness College, President. 


Thomas J. Kirk, Ex-Supt. Public Instruc- 


tion, Vice-President. 


Commercial Courses 


Bookkeeping, Shorthand and Type- 
writing, Business Penmanship, and 
Letter Writing, Commercial Law. 
A Practical Training for a Business 
Position. 


Professional Courses 


Theory and Practice of Commercial 
Courses as a preparation for teaching 
in business colleges or in commercial 
departments of high schools. 
Technical training in Engineering, 
Mechanical Drawing, and Automo- 
bile Construction. 


Our Courses Prepare Students for 
real Work. 


Heald’s Colleges 

San Francisco, Oakland, Stockton, 
San Jose, Santa Cruz, Fresno, Los 
Angeles, Riverside, Long Beach, 
Ocean Park, California, and Reno, 
Nevada, 

For further information visit or write 
to the nearest. 














You can buy 
direct of 

the manu- 
facturers 
Microscopes, 
Laboratory 
Chemicals 
and 
Glassware, 
Magnifiers 
and 
Biological 
Supplies by 
writing us. 
Bausch & Lomb -Optical Co. 
of California 


154 SUTTER ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


Factories 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
FRANKFORT, a/M, GERMANY 











Che 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Over 27,000 Positions Filled 
Over 4,000 on Pacific Coast 











THE LARGEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
IN THE WORLD 


CALIFORNIA OFFICES 


Los Angeles, 238 Douglas Bidg. 
Berkeley, 2142 Shattuck Ave. 


OTHER OFFICES 
Boston, Mass., 2A Park St. 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Washington, D. C., 1505 Pennsylvania 


Ave. 
Chicago, Ill., 203 Michigan Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn., 414 Century Bldg. 
Denver, Colo., 405 Cooper Bidg. 
Spokane, Wash., 618 Peyton Bldg. 
Portland, Ore., 202 Swetland Bidg. 


Send for Agency Manual and 
Registration Form Free 


“The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies have had a 
wonderful record and their managers are men 
of integrity and ability ""—Western Journal of 
Education. 
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The Argonaut. | 


A Weekly Newspaper of Criticism and Comment 


Readers of the ‘“‘Argonaut’”’ everywhere—and there is practically no 

accessible spot on the globe where the ‘‘Argonaut’’ does not go reg- 

ularly each week—know from experience, together with that close, 
intimate relation existing only between reader and publisher of the long 
established and ideal newspaper, what manner of publication it is. To 
those who heretofore have not enjoyed that mental stimulus which flows 
from the columns of the “Argonaut,’”’ let it be said that for clear-cut 
comment upon vital topics of the day; editorial expression at once frank, 
vigorous, and of a kind found nowhere else; departments of compelling 
interest—Literature, Art, Music and Drama, Foreign Correspondence, 
etc., the “Argonaut” occupied a field which for more than thirty years 
has been peculiarly its own. 


Per Year, $4.00; Six Months, $2.10; Three Months, $1.10 
THE ARGONAUT PUBLISHING CO., 406 Sutter St, San Francisco, Cal. 


Upon request, free sample copies will be forwarded to any address, 


postage paid. Sign and mail attached coupon. 





New York World: That delightful Pacific Coast periodical of litera- 


ture, the “Argonaut.” 











Are Your Inkwells 
Satisfactory ? 





One of the big problems of school room equip- 
go is that of inkwells. The Jacobus 
Pneumatic Inkwell is the most satisfactory ink- 
well ever devised. It prevents evaporation or 
spilling of ink, is lush with desk top, neat, cleanly 
and attractive. = in two forms, one for 
Pupils’ desks and one for teachers or principals, or 
ice 


asking for too! 
C. F. WEBER & CO. 


1151 Polk St. 210-212 N. Main St. 
San Francisco Los Angeles 











* Phone Kearny 4601 Steam Heat 


Royal House 


F. L. TURPIN, Mgr. 


Cafe in connection. Spacious 
Lobby and Ladies’ Parlor. 


Formerly at 126 ELLIS STREET 
has reopened at the 


Corner of Fourth and Howard Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


From 3rd and Townsend, take 4th St. 
Car direct. From Ferry, take Howard 
Street Car to 4th. 


SPECIAL RATES TO TEACHERS 


The same rates prevail as before the fire. 
$.50, $.75. $1.00, $1.50 per day. 
With bath, $2.00 per day. Reduced rates 
by the week. 


New House. Re-Inforced Concrete. 
Fire-proof. 
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717 Market Street, San Francisco. 


California Teachers’ Agencies 
BOYNTON AND ESTERLY 


525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles 


21st. year. Nearly 4000 teachers located on Pacific Slope by present managers. 


To Teachers 


The California Teacher’s Agency 
offers the business method of se- 
curing positions. 


It saves self-respecting teachers 
the humiliation of hawking their 
own merits on the market. 


It puts successful teachers on a 


| 
| 


| 


higher plane than mediocres and | 


failures. 


It follows the leading universities 
and professional schools in dis- 
countenancing the use of testi- 
monials in the hands of teachers, 
and substitutes confidential refer- 
ence-letters restricted to the em- 
ployer and Agency. 


Teachers and Clerks 


To School Officials 


We recommend teachers accord- 
ing to their merits. 

Our list includes the experienced 
and inexperienced. 

Our list includes Normal, College 
and University graduates. 


| Our list includes Kindergartners 


and Specialists as well as Princi- 
pals, Superintendents and Presi- 
dents of Normals and Universities. 
We supply Families, Schools and 
Higher Institutions. 

We make no charge to the em- 
ployer for our services. 

The more complete our informa- 
tion of requirements and condi- 
tions the better we can meet them, 





Before making up your next order try writing 
GINN & COMPANY direct. 


We have a new illustrated catalogue of juvenile books, 
graded and classified, on History—Geography— 


Biography—Nature—Myth and Story. We have our 
own store here and are ready to give you the RIGHT 
books at the RIGHT prices. 


Books will be sent to teachers on approval. Why buy 
something that you do not want when you have 


this opportunity? 


GINN © COMPANY, Publishers 


717 Market Street 


San Francisco 























THROUGH 


TROPIC CLIMES 


Atlantic Steamship Lines 


New Orleans-New York Service 


In connection with the Sunset 
Route between San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and New Orleans. 


Largest American coastwise 
steamers—elaborately furnished 
staterooms—electric lighted 
throughout. Perfect dining ser- 
vice. First cabin, $35.00; round 
trip $60.00. Second cabin $27.50. 
Includes berth and meals en 
route. 


SEE AGENTS 


Southern Pacific 
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McMaster’s Brief United 
States History $1.00 





FRESH, vigorous, authoritative 
and impartial treatment of every 
phase-of our country’s history. 

The text proper is complete in itself, and 
contains all the essentials. It is brief, and 
its statements are expressed in clear and 


simple language. 


The narrative is attractive and interest- 
ing, and provides a_well-proportioned 
account of the chief events and figures that 
should be known to every boy and girl. 
A large part of the book is devoted to 
the colonial period. 


The book is fully illustrated with pictures 
and maps. The pictures have been se- 
lected with the greatest care, because of 
their striking character and rare educa- 
tive value. The maps are clear and 
well executed, and show practically 
every place mentioned in the text. 




















American Book Company 
571 Market Street, San Francisco. 
New York Cincinnati Chicago 
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DO NOT BURN YOUR BRIDGES | 


By giving up your position. But why 


not make good use of your vacation by | 


taking a course in bookkeeping or stenog- 
raphy, thus preparing for work in the 
business world or in a commercial 
high school P 


There are opportunities in San Francisco 
for mature, well-educated men and 
women who have been specially trained 
to do office work. 


We can give you the special training, and 
can introduce you to the firms that offer 
the. opportunities. 


Write for full information 


ALBERT S. WEAVER, President 
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